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Mr. Eliot, in his remarks on accent, p. xiii, has not stated the case as accu- 
rately as one could wish. He admits the rule of invariable accentuation of 
the first syllable, but states that his ear is inclined in many words to place the 
voice-stress on the ultimate, especially when it is long ; for example, in the 
word revitaan he considers the accent to be on the last syllable. The 
probability is that this long final syllable has a secondary accent, the chief 
tone resting on the first syllable, and as the difference between main and 
secondary accent is in all likelihood not strongly marked, and extremely diffi- 
cult to be distinguished by a foreigner, the author is scarcely justified in 
doubting the truth of the regular rule. 

In the grammatical statements, not only are the sections on the infinitives, 
which are considered the main difficulty of Finnish, especially lucid, but the 
paragraphs devoted to the use of the cases, of which the language has fifteen, 
are extremely clear and exhaustive. 

In the chrestomathy the selections from Kalevala give an excellent idea of 
the general style and swing of the lines. The explanatory and grammatical 
foot-notes are very full, but it would be more convenient for reference if a 
small glossary had been appended. 

An English version of Kalevala, by Mr. Crawford, appeared in New York 
in 1881, and the style of the epic has been made familiar by Longfellow's 
Hiawatha. 

As Mr. Eliot's work does not pretend to be a comparative philological 
treatise it cannot be judged from this point of view ; but regarding it as a 
whole, it must be admitted that the author has certainly succeeded in placing 
before the public a clear and concise handbook of the Finnish language. 

J. Dyneley Prince. 

English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage. By John Earle, M. A., 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1891 (pp. 
x, 530). 

The history and development of English prose is a subject that has been 
heretofore greatly neglected. We have had works on the history of the Eng- 
lish language, and numerous works, more or less valuable, on composition and 
rhetoric, devoted to a statement of what is conceived to be correct modern 
usage. But a critical study of English prose from the earliest times, directed 
to an analysis of its elements and their historical development, and an effort 
to ascertain how modern usage has come to be what it is, has heretofore been 
wanting, so that Prof. Earle is right in stating that, " whereas our poetry has 
called forth a succession of critical literature from the times of Elizabeth 
until now, no like attention has been paid to English prose "; and in claiming 
that " the present work is quite new, not merely in details and in treatment, 
but in its very conception." The importance of the . work and its correct 
appreciation of the place of English philology in the study of English prose, 
justify a notice in this Journal. 

The general plan of the work may be given in Professor Earle's own words : 
" First, there are four chapters in which the subject is treated analytically ; 
then five chapters in which the treatment is synthetic, and progressively so, 
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from divided aspects of diction in chapters V and VI, down to the compre- 
hensive effect of style in chapter IX. Thus far it might be called two books, 
analytic and synthetic. A third book traces the historical career of English 
prose, following the three great eras of its development, whence this book 
naturally falls into three chapters, X, XI, and XII. To these three books are 
[? is] appended a closing chapter of observations calculated to promote the 
culture and practice of what has been called the Art of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury." 

Prof. Earle laments that "much \sc. time] is spent by English people, and 
not without good reason, on elementary acquirements in the ancient languages 
of Greek and Latin, and on the modern languages, especially French, German, 
and Italian, but their life-long medium of communication is English, and the 
study of this is comparatively neglected." While this reproach is gradually 
being removed, in this country at least, a critical work like the present was 
greatly needed that the general public may gain a clearer idea of the elements, 
history, and usage of English prose. 

The subjects of the several chapters ate briefly as follows : Choice of expres- 
sion ; the import of grammar ; some mechanical appliances, i. e. punctuation 
marks, etc.; bearings of philology ; the leading characteristics of prose diction ; 
of idiom ; of euphony ; style ; history of English prose to the first, second, and 
third culminations respectively ; and finally, the pen of a ready writer. 

These titles will give the reader an idea of the comprehensive nature of the 
work and of the combination of analysis, synthesis, and history in the treat- 
ment of English prose. The contents of the chapters require a closer exami- 
nation. Under " choice of expression " we have an analysis of the English 
vocabulary into its component parts, native English, Norman French, and 
Classical, and a table given, occupying some thirty pages, of correspondent 
Saxon, Romanic, and Latin words, although sometimes the words appear in 
but two of these columns ; it is not claimed that the words are exact equiva- 
lents of each other, but they are germane to the same matter and may often 
be used in alternative forms of expression. A short table, two pages, follows 
of Romanic and Latin words illustrating the choice between older and later 
forms, often from the same original root. These tables and the judicious 
remarks upon them, illustrate well the choice of expression at the service of 
the writer, and the importance of a thorough mastery of the English vocabu- 
lary. Prof. Earle notes with interest that " there has been in our day a very 
marked return towards ' Saxon English,' that is, towards the elder elements of 
English," and he charges the young writer " never to allow himself to use an 
unauthorized word." 

Under "import of grammar" we have an account of the parts of speech 
distinguished as Presentives and Symbolics, a distinction familiar to those 
acquainted with Prof. Earle's " Philology of the English Tongue "; a consid- 
eration of phrases, clauses, and sentences, the last divided into simplex, 
composita, and evoluta ; the structure of the paragraph, which Prof. Earle 
regards as " the triumph of the modern art in writing"; and some remarks on 
the logical analysis of sentences. Here we may thank the author for emphasizing 
the distinction between the verbal noun and the flexional infinitive in -ing, a 
distinction often overlooked by grammarians, and he would have done well to 
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caution the reader against the more elementary blunder, not, however, 
unknown to teachers of English, of confounding the participle in -ing with 
either of the above-mentioned forms. Lack of space will not permit illus- 
trations. 

The chapter on " some mechanical appliances " need not detain us, as it is 
merely a brief consideration of the ordinary punctuation-marks and other 
signs, and of their value to the writer, hence not too elementary for inclusion 
in this work. The following chapter on the " bearings of philology " is of 
more importance. The author thinks that " the claim to be independent of 
science, which has been put forward by some of those who speak in the name 
of literature, is a claim that cannot be admitted"; that the aversion shown to 
philology by those who take English literature for their province " is quite 
natural under the circumstances, and it is only part of the ordeal which every 
new science has to pass through," geology, for example ; but that in this 
enlightened age it is remarkable that a writer, name not given, should use such 
language as the following: " Besides, in these days of ours, every one who 
cares for literature should resist the ambitious and mischievous encroachments 
of philology upon the domain of letters. It is clear that philology is not 
literature, because many excellent writers have been quite innocent of that, 
and of all other science ; while the most learned philologists, like most other 
men of science, usually write an execrable style." Prof. Earle rightly makes 
merry with such a specimen of logical acumen on the part of the anti- 
philologer. 

Philology is briefly considered in its four branches of phonetics, form-lore, 
etymology, and semantology, a term borrowed from the French, the tracing of 
the meanings of words, on which ground the author hopes " to conciliate the 
belletristic literary man," for " it really is not scientific enough to offend 
anybody." Grimm's law is duly stated, with illustrations from Greek, Latin, 
and English, but the High German step is omitted. Verner's law is also 
stated in the form : " Where Grimm's law might hold good under a normal 
placement of the accent, it fails to hold if the accent is displaced," true 
enough as far as it goes, but I think that one previously unacquainted with 
the law would not be much enlightened by this brief statement. A list of the 
strong verbs in English is given, with some archaic forms lost in modern Eng- 
lish, but I should question the correctness of inserting dread and hide in this 
list on the ground of the mediaeval forms drad, ydrad, which are derived from 
the weak forms, and of the past participle hidden, which is a later formation. 
Prof. Earle adopts (p. 122 et al.) the form redd as the past participle of read, 
which will do very well even without the additional d, if the language will take it 
up, for there is no reason but inconsistent usage why we should say lead, led, 
led, and not read, red, red. But I shall not quarrel with such an ardent advo- 
cate of the study of philology by the writer of English. 

The five chapters following are rhetorical in their character. " The leading 
characteristics of prose diction " are treated under the several heads of 
elevation, lucidity, variety, novelty, and figure, these rhetorical attributes of 
style being illustrated by numerous examples, which method is one of the 
chief excellences of the work. Every writer must agree with Prof. Earle in 
his desire to save the subjunctive mood, as contributing to both elevation and 
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lucidity of style. The matter is considered of such importance that, after 
mentioning it on p. 172, he recurs to it on p. 199. He says (p. 172): " Some 
people seem to think that the subjunctive mood is as good as lost, that it is 
doomed, and that its retention is hopeless. If its function were generally 
appreciated, it might even now be saved"; and " if we lose the subjunctive 
verb it will certainly be a grievous impoverishment to our literary language, 
were it only for its value in giving variation to diction "; and again (p. 199) : 
" There is a traditional scholastic superstition that to apprehend the subtlety 
of the subjunctive we must resort to Latin. The fact is, that in its shades of 
relation the English subjunctive is as fine as the Latin ; and when we consider 
how little the English subjunctive has of external and visible form, the action 
of mind in the English subjunctive will appear even more delicate than in 
Latin." O that our grammarians would give heed to these words of wisdom ! 
An unfortunate erratum of printing' for 'painting' occurs on p. 180, and we 
•might spare 'luxation' (p. 188) and ' refocillate ' (p. 509), however justified 
by the columns of a dictionary, where the latter word is marked ' obsolete.' 
In respect to new-coining the author recommends to the writer " to make new 
words out of English material, where mother-wit may serve him, rather than 
to risk the ticklish construction of new Latin compounds," and he cites the 
word pontifacial as a ludicrous example of newspaper English. Prof. Earle 
suggests pontificial, but Webster gives a quotation from Milton where ponti- 
fical \s used in its literal sense. On p. 220 dampen is pronounced to be new, 
and Mark Twain is cited as authority for it. It is certainly common enough 
in this country, but we should hesitate to use Prof. Bryce's quieten, having long 
since followed Shakspere in using the shortened form of the verb. But we 
may agree with Prof. Earle that " Our elder prose is a mine which remains yet 
to be explored." 

The following chapter " of idiom " is one of great interest, but it must be 
hurriedly passed over. On the vexed question of" It is I" and "It is me," the 
author says, " both formulae are in use, but the latter is homely and familiar ; the 
former alone is used in what is called correct writing "; and then he cites Chaucer 
for " the native English formula," " I am it," but does not Chaucer always say 
" it am I," from which " it is I " is easily deduced without the intervention of the 
Latin, even if " it is me" is formed from the analogy of c'est moi, which was 
once ce suis-jel " The Harrowing of Hell," 181, dating from 1310, preserves 
for us the still older form " ich it am," exactly analogous to the oldest English 
" ic hit earn " (cf. on this phrase Alford, Latham, Ellis, Bain, Mason, and Storm). 
Prof. Earle regards the preposition at the end of the sentence as an adverb, 
but it must certainly be construed with its case which precedes (even if it is 
closely connected with the verb), and hence it has a prepositional force, just as 
in the oldest English. This is a good English idiom, and our modern purists 
should not be allowed to banish it from English writing. Other matters for 
consideration suggest themselves, but space is wanting to do justice to them. 
Prof. Earle closes this chapter with the good advice that " all Englishmen 
who aspire to be authors should, if possible, write idiomatically"; and to this 
end they should read books in Old English, and especially become " acquainted 
with those poets in whose pages the genuine native aroma is stored up, such 
as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare." 
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I must pass over the chapters on " euphony " and on " style," and, with par- 
ticular regret, the three chapters on " the history of English prose " to its 
culmination respectively in the tenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
"epochs at which," thinks Prof. Earle, "the language has culminated into a 
standard — a standard which has retained its literary value for generations and 
for centuries." This is one of the most interesting and instructive sections of 
the book, but I have already prolonged this notice to greater length than I 
intended, and must bring it to a close. Enough has been said to show that 
this work is a book that cannot be neglected by any student of English 
prose. It does not follow that every reader will agree with all of Prof. Earle's 
views, but he should, at least, know what they are, and be able to give his 
reasons for disagreement. The final chapter contains some practical advice on 
the art of writing, and amongst much that is good the following sentence may 
serve as a fitting close to this notice : " The fact is that, next after rudimentary 
grammar and the perusal of good authors, philology is precisely the study that' 
is required by him who would qualify himself in earnest for the practical art 
of writing English." James M. Garnett. 

A Middle-English Dictionary, containing words used by English writers from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. By Francis Henry Stratmann. A 
new edition, re-arranged, revised, and enlarged. By Henry Bradley. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1891 (pp. xxiii, 708). 
Stratmann's "Dictionary of the Old-English Language," as it was formerly 
called, has been before the public for many years, the third edition having 
been published in 1878, and a supplement issued in 1881. After the death of 
Dr. Stratmann, in 1884, the copyright of the work was acquired by the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, and they entrusted to Mr. Bradley the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of the dictionary, for which Dr. Stratmann left consid- 
erable materials. The present edition is not, however, a mere reprint of the 
old work, with the use of Dr. Stratmann's materials. Mr. Bradley has 
improved the work in several respects, which may be briefly summed up, after 
his own statements, as follows : 

1. An intelligible meaning in Modern English has been supplied to every 
word, as Dr. S. had in many cases given only the Latin equivalent or the Eng- 
lish cognate. 

2. The arrangement of words has been greatly improved, having been made 
strictly alphabetical, and not by prefixes, as in the old book, which sometimes 
necessitated the looking in three or four places to find a word, unless the 
student was so well acquainted with the etymology of the word that he knew 
just where to look. 

3. Where a foreign word has come into English by different channels and 
with different meanings, as from Norman-French and classical Latin, the 
words have been separated. 

4. Words in primitive Teutonic beginning with hi-, hn-, hr-, where the h has 
been dropped in M. E., have been placed under /, », and r respectively, and 
the h prefixed in italics. 

5. A very important and useful change is the notation of the M. E. quan- 
tity. This defect in Morris and Skeat's " Specimens of Early English " has 



